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GOOD WORDS,—XXVII. 


The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, devout 
souls are everywhere of one Religion, and when 


death has taken off the mask they will know one 
another, though the diverse liveries they wear here 
make them strangers. Wituiam Penn. 


PLOWED UNDER. 
I saw a field of rich, green clover grow, 
its blossoms honey-laden for the bee, 


And turning to the owner who stood by, 
I asked him when the harvest-time would be. 


“Twill not be gathered in.” “How then?” I cried, 
“Have you no recompense for all your toil?” 
The farmer smiled, he was more wise than I; 
“T plow it under to enrich the soil.” 


And all at once I seemed to see more clear 
Some things that I had tried to comprehend. 
Has not the heart, like that broad field its growths, 
That never seem to reach their destined end? 


Its early dreams that perish unfulfilled? 

Its youthful hopes that perish e’er their prime? 
Its fond affections and its tender love, 

Borne down before their perfect blossom time? 


I mused on these, and as I turned my feet 
Back to the city with its swift turmoil, 
I smiled and said in tranquil, sweet content, 
“God plows them under to enrich the soil.” 
—Selected. 


THE FRIENDLY THOUGHT IN SPINOZA. 
{A paper by Henry M. Haviland, read in New York and 


Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association course on “ Friends and 
the Philosophers. ma 


Baruch de Spinoza, though born in Amsterdam, 
was Portuguese, being of that community of Jews 
who took refuge in Holland from the persecution of 


the Spanish and Portuguese inquisition. He was 
born Ninth month 24th, 1632, when George Fox was 
eight years old, and, dying i in 1677, was survived by 
Fox nearly fourteen years. Spinoza was early in- 
structed in Hebrew grammar and literature, became 
an apt student of rabbinical lore, and at the age of 
fifteen was considered proficient beyond his years in 
the Talmud. He also mastered Latin, so that he subse- 
quently followed the custom of the learned of his 
time and used that language in his essays and cor- 
respondence. Portuguese and Spanish were probably 
his mother tongue, since Dutch always appears to 
have had difficulties for him. He also made himself 
acquainted with French, Italian, and probably Ger- 
man. From his ability and proficiency as a student it 
was expected that he would become a shining light 
in the congregation; but as he reached maturity it was 
noticed that he was becoming lax in the ceremonial 
observances, and that his conversation had an unor- 
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thodox tone displeasing to the elders of the congre- 
He was dealt with, but the rift increased. 
His life was attempted by a fanatic, but the dagger, 
fortunately, only pierced his cloak. For safety he 
took refuge in the house of a friend, one of the Chris- 
tian dissenters called Remonstrants, living outside of 
the city. After various vain attempts to bring him to 
terms Spinoza was excommunicated from the church 
of his fathers in 1656. 


To a Jew of that time excommunication, with the 
terrible curse that accompanied it, meant much. It 
meant, to one of an ostracised race, disgrace with his 
friends and kindred, among a people whose regard for 
kinship is testified to by the Biblical genealogies. In 
an alien country, of a family of refugees from perse- 
cution, yet persecuted and east off by his own people, 
cut off from his relatives and friends, yet by reason 
of his race not generally acceptable to the Christian 
sects, his lot was likely to be a lonely one. Spinoza 
accepted the excommunication calmly, nevertheless, 
as though it were merely the formal acknowledge- 
ment of the severance of a tie that he had himself al- 
ready cut. The force of the excommunication is 
shown by the attempt of his twol sisters, on their 
father’s death, to deprive him of his share of his in- 
heritance, presumably on the ground that an excom- 
municated heretic could not inherit. The claim of 
the sisters was disallowed by the courts, but having 
resisted injustice, Spinoza voluntarily relinquished to 
his sisters all the property, except a bed on which he 
might sleep. Still further to note his acceptance of 
the seve rance of his connection with the faith of his 
fathers, he exchanged his given Jewish name of 
Baruch for its Latin equivalent, and was henceforth 
known as Benedict de Spinoza. 

Being now without means of support, Spinoza 
turned to the trade which he had learned according 
to Jewish customs, and, like Descartes, took up the 
business of polishing lenses. By this he obtained not 
only a iivelihood, with a reputation for good work, 
but also a thorough knowledge of optics, which led to 
his writing an essay on the rainbow, published 
posthumously. 

With his friend in the suburb of Amsterdam, al- 
ready referred to, he lived several years, removing 
with him during that time to the village of Rijnsburg, 
near Leyden. The house where they lived was said 
a few years ago to be still standing, and the street 
has been named “ Spinoza Lane.” While living at 
Rijnsburg Spinoza frequently visited The Hague. 
There he made many friends among the literary and 
learned, and finally, at their solicitation, moved there 
in the year 1662, living for a while at Voorburg, a 
suburb of The Hague, and subsequently at The Hague 
itself, lodging first in the house of a widow named 
e 
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Van Velden, and afterward with the family of a 
painter named Van der Spijk. Among these simple 
folk he passed the remainder of his life, occupying 
himself in his trade, and in study, in the composition 
of his works, and in correspondence with his friends 
and with critics not always friendly. “ It is scarce 
credible,” says his earliest biographer, Colerus, “ how 
sober and frugal he was all the time. He had friends 
enough who offered him their purses and all manner 
of assistance, but he was naturally very sober and 
could be satisfied with little. "Though he was 
often invited to dine with his frie nds, he chose rather 
to live upon what he had at home, though it were never 
so little, than to sit down at a good table at the expense 
of another man.” His personal uprightness was never 
questioned. He was very courteous and affable with 
the people of the house. When any of the neighbors 
happened to be sick or afflicted, he never failed to 
comfort them and exhort them to bear their lot with 
patience. He never became connected with any 
Christian denomination, but was so tolerant—or per- 
haps I should say he had such insight—that he en- 
couraged those with whom he came into contact to 
be faithful to their religious convictions and duties. 
“When the people of the house,” says Colerus, 
“came from church he would often ask them what 
they had learned, and what they could remember of 
the sermon.” 

To a question of his landlady about her religion, 
and whether she could be saved in it, Spinoza an- 
swered: “ Your religion is a good one; you need not 
co for another, nor doubt that you may be saved in 

t, provided that whilst you apply yourself to piety 
you live at the same time a peaceable and quiet life.’ 
He spent the greatest part of his time quietly in his 
own chamber. When desiring relief and recreation 
from his philosophical studies, he would go down- 
stairs to talk, even about trifles, with his host’s fam- 
ily. He also interested himself in the study of in- 
sects, which he would examine with one of his mi- 
croscopes. 

In 1663 Spinoza published the only work to which 
he set his name. It was an exposition of the “ Prin- 
ciples ” of Descartes, in whom he was at that time 
interested. 

In 1670 was published his “ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” a guide for the State and for individuals 
in the matters of which it treats. It upholds the right 
to freegom of thought and of speech. It was so radi- 
cal for the times that it was deemed best to issue it 
without the name of the author, and even the name of 
the printer was fictitious. In this treatise Spinoza 
puts good deeds, piety and obedience to one’s best, 
higher than doctrines or dogmas, even when such are 
true. To those who held philosophical or theological 
beliefs to be of the utmost consequence, it could not, 
of course, be pleasing to have those things treated as 
unimportant even if true. 


In the preface to the treatise he refers to the in- 
consistency and misleading effect of superstition, that 
it is engendered, preserved and fostered by fear, and 
at the same time has been the cause of many terrible 
wars and revolutions. ‘“ Immense pains have there- 
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fore been taken,” says Spinoza, “‘ to counteract this 


evil by investing religion, whether true or false, with 
such pomp and ceremony that it may rise superior to 
every shock”; that it has sometimes “so clogged 
men’s minds with dogmatic formulas that they leave 
no room for sound reason, not even enough to doubt 
with.” . . . “The ministries of the church are re- 
garded by the masses merely as dignities, her offices 
as posts of emolument; in short, popular religion 
may be summed up as respect for ecclesiastics.” 
‘ Piety, great God! and religion, are become a tissue 
of ridiculous mysteries.” 

It will be remembered that the early Friends had 
something forceful to say about that kind of relig- 
ion, and that they suffe red fines, stripes, imprisonment 
and death for their temerity. 

In this treatise Spinoza ‘examines the Scriptures 
much in the manner of modern historical Bible study, 
showing, for example, from the text itself, that Moses 
could not have been the author of the Pentateuch, 
and that the tradition to that effect is unsupported by 
the facts and the text. 

As I pondered on the facts,” he said, “ I deter- 
mined to examine the Bible afresh in a careful, impar- 
tial and unfettered spirit.” . . . “I shall try to indi- 
sate the false notions which have arisen from the fact 
that the multitude, ever prone to superstition, pays 
homage to the books of the Bible rather than to the 
Word of God. I show that the Word of God has not 
been revealed as a certain number of books, but was 
displayed to the prophets as a simple idea of the Di- 
vine mind, namely, obedience to God in singleness of 
heart and in the practice of justice and charity.” 


‘I conclude in accordance with what has gone be- 
fore that every one should be free to choose for him- 


self the foundations of his belief, and that faith 
should be judged only by its fruits; each would then 
obey God freely with his whole heart, while nothing 
would be publicly honored save justice and charity. 
Having thus drawn attention to the liberty conceded 
to every one by the revealed law of God I pass on to 
another part of my subject and prove that this same 
liberty should be accorded, . . . and cannot be with- 
held without great danger to peace, and detriment to 
the community.” 


The first chapter of the treatise is “ Of Prophecy,” 
which Spinoza defines as “revelation” or “ sure 
knowledge revealed by God to man.” . “ Now it 
is evident,” he continues, “ from the definition given 
above that prophecy really includes ordinary knowl- 
edge; for the knowledge which we acquire by our 
natural faculties depends upon our knowledge of God 
and His eternal laws; . . . it has as much right as 
any other to be called divine.” 


Spinoza finally enumerates “ the dogmas of univer- 
sal faith or the fundamental dogmas of the whole of 
Scripture in this one doctrine, namely, that there ex- 
ists a God, that is a Supreme Being, who loves justice 
and charity, and who must be obeyed by whomsoever 
would be saved; that the worship of God consists only 
in the practice of justice and love to one’s neighbor.” 

“ But as to what God, or the exemplar of the true 
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life, may be, whether fire, or spirit, or light or 
thought, or what not, this I say has nothing to do with 
faith. The best faith is not necessarily pos- 
sessed by him who displays the best reasons, but by 
him who displays the best fruits of justice and 
charity.” 

In the political part of the essay he treats of the 
foundations of a state, of the natural and civil rights 
of individuals, and of the rights of the sovereign 
power. 

“The object of government,” he said, “is not to 
change men from rational beings into beasts or pup- 
pets, but to enable them to develop minds and bodies 
in security and to employ their reason unshackled; 
neither showing hatred nor deceit, nor watched with 
the eyes of jealousy and injustice. In fact, the true 
aim of government is liberty.” 

He believed, however, in tranquillity in the State, 
and objected to a man attempting “ any change on his 
private authority.” 


Robert Barclay, in his Apology, published in 1675, 
takes, on behalf of Friends, a similar view, as follows: 

* That no man, by virtue of any power or princi- 
pality he hath in the government of this world, hath 
power over the consciences of men is apparent, be- 
cause the conscience of man is the seat and throne of 
God in him. This forcing of men’s consciences is 
contrary to sound reason and to the very law of na- 
ture. It is argument, and evident demonstration 
of reason, together with the power of God reaching 
the heart, that can change a man’s mind from one 
opinion to another. To seek to force minds in 
any other manner is to deal with men as if they were 
brutes, void of understanding. By that course, in- 
deed, men may be made hypocrites, but they cannot 
be made Christians. Therefore all killing, ban- 
ishing, fining and imprisoning is contrary to the truth; 
providing always that no man under pretence of con- 
science prejudice his neighbor in his estate, or do any- 
thing destructive to or inconsistent with human so- 
ciety.” (Barelay’s Apology, Prop. XIV.) 

Spinoza’s reputation as a learned man became so 
extended that in Second month, 1673, he received an 
offer of a professorship of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. He declined, however, for fear 
that teaching might interfere with his philosophical 
studies, and with the freedom of his thought. 

During this time Spinoza was engaged on a new 
work, the “ Ethics,” which he showed to his friends 
late in the year 1674. In 1675 he set out for Amster- 
dam, for the purpose of publishing the work. But he 
writes to his friend, Henry Oldenburg, first secretary 
of the then new Royal Society of England, “ While 
I was negotiating a rumor gained currency that I had 
in the press a book concerning God, in which I en- 
deavored to show that there is no God. Hence cer- 
tain theologians took occasion to complain of me be- 
fore the Prince and the magistrates, and the stupid 
Cartesians,” began “abusing my opinions and writ- 
ings.” He therefore concluded that the time for pub- 
lication was not suitable. Nothing further was done 
about the matter while he lived. 

For several vears Spinoza had suffered from con- 
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sumption, and in 1677 he passed away suddenly. It 
is noteworthy that although the opinions of Spinoza 
brought down upon him attack from the orthodox, 
both Christian and Jewish, yet he was loved and re- 
spected by his neighbors for his loving and kindly 
disposition, and was spoken of by them as the 
‘blessed Spinoza,” even the bills for services ren- 
dered during his last illness, and at his death, giving 
him that title. 

After his death the “ Ethics,” and his remaining 
works, were published at Amsterdam with the au- 
thor’s initials instead of his name, since he had espe- 
cially desired it to be so, on the ground, as stated by 
the editors in the preface, that he did not wish to 
found a sect, nor to have his doctrines called by his 
name. 


The publications of his posthumous works at once 
aroused great animosity, and in the following year 
the State forbade the printing, selling and dealing i in 
them on the express ground that they were profane, 
atheistic and blasphemous. 

Notwithstanding the fierce criticisms of his doe- 
trines, and the characterization of them as “ impious, 
abominable heresies,” a stigma which in some measure 
still persists, yet if we may accept his statements that 
“faith should be judged only by its fruits,” that “ re- 
ligion consists not in the performance of ceremonies,” 
but “in obedience to God in singleness of heart and 
in the practice of justice and charity and in love to- 
ward one’s neighbor,” and consider how he carried 


out his thought with his gentle, quiet, affectionate 


disposition in his conduct with those with whom he 
came into contact, we can feel more sympathy with 
that other characterization of him as a “ God-intoxi- 
cated man.” 

“The supreme reward,” said Spinoza, “ for keep- 
ing God’s Word is that Word itself, namely, with a 
free will and with a pure and constant heart to love 
him.” “These sentences,” said Matthew Arnold, 
‘are the keynote to all Spinoza produced, and were 
the inspiration to all his labors.” 

The true ground of the attacks upon him were his 
purified definitions of the Supreme being, his con- 
temptuous belittling of dogmatic forms and church 
ceremonialism, his assertions that the orderly course 
of nature was more potent than miracles to evidence 
a Supreme Existence, that belief in miracles was 
founded in vulgar ignorance, and that the highest 
faculties in man had more title to be called Divine, 
to be termed “the Word of God,” than any set of 
books. Digging more deeply into the foundations of 
things than his critics, more pious, more religious 
and more reverent than they, with far more confi- 
dence and faith in the eternal verities than they ap- 
peared to have, he, like the early Friends, saw that 
religion is not an inverted pyramid, built upon a book, 
supported by peculiar doctrines, authenticated by 
miracles, ready to fall if these were taken away, but 
that it is a structure firmly imbedded in the constitu- 
tion, nature and needs of man. 

He believed in God, but not the God of the Jews 
or the Christians of his time. He worshiped the God 
he loved, not as the world wershiped, by set forms and 
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ceremonies, but by doing justice and loving his neigh- 
bors, by following that which he called the Word of 
God in himself. George Fox, John Woolman, Elias 
Hicks, Lucretia Mott, John G. Whittier may not have 
met him in the flesh, but we cannot doubt that they 
were very near to him in spirit. 


ALL THINGS COMMON. 

[Spoken, in substance, during the devotional exercises at the 
opening of London Yearly Meeting, by M. Catharine Albright.] 

“ The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul, ... and they had all things 
common.” We are met here this morning with no 
aids from the beauty of external surroundings, with 
no class of priests set aside to minister to us, and to 
bring us into connection with our God. It is enough 
for us that we are all, whether we know it or not, sons 
and daughters of one Heavenly Father, and that to 
each He has given that germ of His own life, which as 
a seed may, if we will have it so, spring up and bear 
the fruit of a life of full spiritual development. We 
have in common this one precious heavenly gift, and 
in dependence on its power we have a uniting bond, 
deep-rooted and strong. 

The heavenly seed is the germ of all true life, and 
from it should grow the full plant of leaves and flow- 
ers and fruit. And, as we have the germ in common 
with our fellows, so we should expect to “ have all 
things common,” to share with them all the gifts that 
life brings, all the interests and developments of the 
life. It behooves us to make their interests and joys 
our own, to concern ourselves with their occupations 
and their thoughts, and to work out in actual prac- 
tice the ideal of having “ all things common.” So we 
shall know that true and full fellowship of being sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty.—British 
Friend. 


ASEPTIC CHRISTIANS. 


The story is told of Dr. Maltbie Babcock that on 
one occasion, being invited by some friends to smoke 
with them, he declined, explaining that he was often 
called to visit the sick and dying, and that any odor of 
tobacco about his clothing would unfit him for that 
delicate work. At another time, when a wealthy at- 
tendant at his church offered him the use of his box 
at the theater whenever he chose to occupy it, he de- 
clined it on the ground that he must keep himself 
“ spiritually aseptic.” It would be well if not only 
ministers, but Christians generally, had the high and 
true ideal of life and conduct which Dr. Babcock dis- 
played. It is a very serious thing to be a member of 
a church, to be called by the holy name of Christ. It 
behooves men and women, who are looked up to as ex- 
amples by other men and women, to be “ spiritually 
aseptic.” What care the surgeon takes that no poison 
shall come to his patient from his touch or from his 
instruments! Should not every one of us, who sen- 
sibly and insensibly are touching and influencing 
other men and women every day we live, be equally 
careful to be aseptic? Surely to keep one’s self “ un- 





spotted from the world ” is no small part of a genuine- 
ly religious life. “Come ye out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing,” 
is thoroughly scientific in its stringent demand for 
aseptic conditions in Christian life. For our own 
sakes, for others’ sakes, for Christ’s sake, the small 
self-denials involved in being “ spiritually aseptic ” 
ought to be gladly and spontaneously and scrupu- 
lously accepted.—Christian Guardian. 





THE CHRIST OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


We must find that the Christ is the vital principle 
of everything that makes life worth living. 
In every duty, in every impulse to the good, 
in every approving voice of conscience, in everything 
that tends upward in any department of our nature, 
we must realize that we are face to face with the king- 
dom of God. Its life and its law is the Christ. Be- 
cause He is formed within us our very consciousness 
of self must come, as did His, to be habitually inter- 
fused with a sense of the Divine presence. In some 
sense and in some appreciable measure we must be 
able to echo His own words, “I and the Father are 
one.” 

Such an experience will bring a great calm to souls 
tossed by the unrest of the age, at the same time that 
it furnishes incentive and direction to absorbing re- 
ligious zeal. It will set things in proportion. Act and 
motive, creed and conduct, self and society will fall 
into place. It will give perspective to the theoretical 
problems that center about the person of Christ. We 


shall gaze at them without timidity; we shall put no 
false emphasis upon tradition, or upon our own rea- 


sonings, for we shall occupy the standpoint of Reali- 
zation. We shall conquer sin, too, and win the world 
to Christ because.the Presence goes with us.—Prof. 
Geo. A. Coe, in “ The Religion of a Mature Mind.” 


Avoid all haste; calmness is an essential ingredient 
of politeness.—Alphonse Karr. 


* * 


Politeness is to goodness what words are to 
thoughts.—J oseph Joubert. 


* * 


Strengthen your capabilities, nourish whatever is 
good, have no fellowship with evil, determine that 
none of your powers of mind and heart shall be left 
undeveloped, but that each shall reach its highest per- 
fection; summon your moral attributes to constant 
activity, and by devotion strengthen your faith in 
God, and thus realize your innate desire for com- 
munion with him.—Levi Mills. 

* * 


Of all work that produces results, nine-tenths must 
be drudgery. There is no work, from the highest to 
the lowest, which can be done well by any man who 
is unwilling to make that sacrifice; and no man can 
really succeed in any walk of life without a good deal 
of what in ordinary English is called pluck.—Address 
of the Bishop of Exeter to students. Quoted in Ham- 
erton’s “ Intellectual Life.” 
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POPE GREGORY THE GREAT. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 24. 
Read Isaiah, xlii., 1-17. 

Thou art my servant, I have chosen thee and not cast thee 
away; fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God.—Isaiah, xli., 9, 10. 

After Leo only one pope before the time of Charle- 
magne deserves the title of “the Great ”—Greg- 
ory I. 

“ In Gregory we see the bishop of Rome attending 
with painful minuteness to all the details of his office, 
but we see still more the leader of Western Christi- 
anity. His numerous letters show him to us on the 
one hand directing the work of the papal farms, now 
scattered through Italy, regulating expenses or en- 
forcing justice; and, on the other hand, actively con- 
cerned in whatever tended to advance and elevate the 
cause of the Church everywhere. . . . He was per- 
sonally free from ambition, even of the sort which 
had caused Leo to press to the uttermost the suprem- 
acy of Rome over other churches. He refused to be 
called by any high-sounding titles, and more than 
once reminded his fellow bishops of the ‘ apostolic ’ 
churches that he was only their equal, not their su- 
perior. If this fair idea of a papacy could have been 
maintained, its history would have been far more 
worthy of its high calling. Gregory was himself a 
monk, and his plan of a renewed and active Christian- 
ity rested largely on a monastic basis. To understand 
this we have only to remember that those were times 
when a man could hardly hope to keep himself clean 
from the violence and tumult of the world, except by 
getting out of the world.” (Emerton.) 

Gregory was pope from 590 to 604. He came from 
a noble Roman family, some members of which in ear- 
lier generations had held important places in the 
Church. He inherited considerable wealth. He used 
it to establish seven monasteries, one of which served 
as a retreat for himself. Even in the monastery he 
refused any high office, but insisted upon assuming 
the lowliest duties. His extremes of fasting, prayer 
and vigil destroyed his health for a time, but gave him 
a great name in the Church. In time he became 
abbot, and became noted not alone for his austerities, 
but for his cruel discipline on such monks as attempt- 
ed to escape from their vows. 

During his life at the monastery of St. Andrews he 
met with some Saxon slaves from Britain exposed for 
sale in the market place at Rome. He was impressed 
by their beauty and intelligence, and longed to at- 
tempt the conversion of their people. He sought per- 
mission from the pope to undertake the mission, but 
was refused. After he became pope he had the satis- 
faction of sending the monk Augustine, with others, 
to preach the gospel to the Anglo-Saxons (596). His 
labors were successful. The king of Kent and his peo- 
ple were first converted, and then by degrees the rest 
of the people of England. Another attempt to Chris- 
tianize the Saxons was going on about the same time 
by Keltic monks from Ireland. These were not under 
allegiance to the Church of Rome. Consequently 
there were two fornis of Christianity in Britain, more 

or less hostile to each other. In the end the Roman 
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form prevailed, the question being decided at the 
Council of Whitby in 664. 

Gregory’s abilities soon forced him out of the re- 
tirement of St. Andrew. He was sent on various im- 
portant missions to Constantinople in connection with 
matters in question between the pope and emperor. 
Soon after his return to Rome the city fell on evil 
days. The Lombard invasion was wasting the coun- 
try, and the feeble representative of the imperial 
power confessed his inability to protect the city. A 
flocd in the Tiber destroyed the city granaries, and 
pestilence followed close upon famine. In the midst 
of all these distresses the pope died, and Gregory, 
against his earnest protests, was raised to the papal 
throne. 

Under his authority the ritual of the Church was 
rendered at once more magnificent and more im- 
pressive. The formal observances of the church offi- 
cials were enforced and extended. The musical ser- 
vice was under the pope’s especial care. He intro- 
duced a new form of chanting, still known by his 
name. 

In the larger affairs of the Church he was not less 
efficient. Mission work was extended, the church 
revenues were reformed and wisely administered, and 
every form of charity was encouraged, while at the 
same time he looked closely to the character of the 
subordinate officers and clergy and dealt severely with 
any unworthiness. 

The Frankish victories during his pontificate de- 
stroyed Arian Christianity in the West and added to 
his power. The Lombard invasion was always threat- 
ening, but Gregory held it in check, and even, accord- 
ing to some authorities, converted their king, and so 
a part of the nation, to orthodox Christianity. He 
was not only a great pope, but a great king as well; 
but of this we cannot speak further. No pope of his 
ability and sanctity appeared for many centuries after 
Gregory. 


Topics.—Uses of Wealth, Augustine andthe Eng- 


lish, The Irish Monks, Music in Worship. 


References.—Emerton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of the Middle Ages,” Milman’s “ History of 
Latin Christianity,” Wells’ “ Age of Charlemagne.” 


Gentleness is the great point to be observed in the 
study of manners.— NV. P. Willis. 
* * 


We remain shackled by timidity till we have 
learned to speak and act with propriety —Samuel 
Johnson. 

* * 


“How much better to recognize that all are 
brothers. Recognition of that doctrine will not rob 
life of bravery; it will not make us cowards, for it 
takes a brave man to live righteously before men in 
the strenuous world of to-day; it requires a brave man 
to stand up against error in his own political party 
and to maintain a righteous principle.”"—W. J. 
Bryan, in an address at New Haven, Conn., Third 
month 27th, 1904. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters te N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Iv 1s CHARACTERISTIC Of Our time that in preparing 
for the work of the ministry, social studies are com- 
ing more and more into prominence. Schools of re- 
ligious study no longer give their whole attention to 
metaphysical theology and biblical linguistics. So- 
ciology and the study of men in their relation to one 
another, and so to God, now has a prominent place in 
the curriculum of every such school. As one theo- 
logical professor is fond of putting it, we now get 
hold of our theology by the near end. 

it is characteristic of our time, also, that prepara- 
tion for the ministry is a matter that concerns not 
only the few young men who are expecting to make 
“divinity ” their profession. There is now a demand 
on the part of the members of congregations and 
meetings at large for opportunities for religious study 
and preparation for the ministry in a wider sense. 
There are Chautauquas and summer assemblies and 
correspondence courses and winter lectures and clubs, 
devoted to such studies and adapted to the needs of 
busy men and women who have their ordinary pur- 
suits to keep up at the same time. 

An institution that is of especial interest in this 
connection is The American Institute of Social Ser- 
vice, of which Josiah Strong is president, and in the 
work of which are associated Jane Addams, John 
Graham Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, David Starr 
Jordan, Hamilton W. Mabie, Graham Taylor, Wood- 
row Wilson, Taleott Williams, Carroll D. Wright and 
others. This institute is practically an international 
university for the study and promotion of all forms 
of social and industrial progress. It is both a labor- 
atory for investigation and a distributor of the knowl- 
edge gained. The fundamental principle and purpose 
of the Institute is to make the experience of all avail- 
able for the instruction of each. This principle is ap- 
plicable alike to individuals, corporations, churches, 
societies, cities, States and nations. It welcomes in- 


quiries from any one. The answers aim to be com- 
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plete, or, if necessary, to refer the writer to the most 
direct and trustworthy sources. It furnishes expert 
advice for solving local problems to employers of 
every kind, to workingmen, to municipal officers, to 
teachers and ministers, to writers, students and 
It can arrange for addresses and lectures, 
with or without lantern slides, on many important 
subjects, such as: The Child Problem, History of La- 
bor, Food, Tenements and Improved Housing, In- 
dustrial Betterment, Substitutes for the Saloon, The 
Newer Charity, Municipal Problems, Institutional 
Churches, Public Baths and Wash Houses, The Bet- 


ter New York. It publishes the monthly magazine, 
Social 


others. 


world- 
The de- 
sire of its promoters is that it may come in touch with 
all institutions and individuals who are concerned to 
aid in humanizing and elevating the spirit, methods 
and conditions of modern life. 


Service, an illustrated review of 


wide social and industrial betterment. 


Individuals, clubs, firms or other organizations may 
become members. Any member is entitled to make 
inquiries at any time, and also receives the publica- 
tions of the Institute. The following classification of 
the inquiries, answered during the past year, shows 
the wide scope of the work: 

Physical.——-Housing, tenements, gardens; public 
health, baths, wash-houses; foods. 

Educational.—General topics; schools, common, 
technical, vacation, night; books, periodicals, cata- 
loguing; lectures, lantern slides, photographs. 

Moral.—Amusements; gambling; intemperance; 
purity; prisons, reformatories. 

Religious.—Churches; missions; Sabbath observ- 
ance, ete. 

Social—The family; divorcee; child study and 
problems; playgrounds, fresh air; clubs, gangs, juve- 
nile courts; charities; settlements; immigration; Mor- 
monism; legislation; taxation; socialism; race ques- 
tion; rural problems. 

Industrial.—Hours of labor; factories, workrooms, 
surroundings; bath, rest and lunch rooms; female and 
child labor; wages, pensions, insurance, accidents; 
profit sharing; vacations; the unemployed; labor, 
trade unions; co-operation; strikes; arbitration; capi- 
tal; trusts; employers’ associations. 

Municipal.—Government ownership; parks; vil- 
lage improvement; street cleaning, garbage, sewage; 
transportation, ete. 

As a result of the work of the Institute firms have 
modified their building plans so as to provide for the 
comfort and health of their workers. They have 
come to see the importance of providing facilities for 
warm lunches, for baths and recreation at noon, with 
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the result that the hold of the saloon is weakened and 
the efficiency of the worker improved. Social secre- 
taries have been appointed in factories and depart- 
ment stores, and thus has been brought about har- 
mony between employer and employed. Societies and 
clubs who have made inquiries, through individual 
members or otherwise, have had their attention 
turned to vital civic questions, and have been aided 
in arranging their programs and plans for study. 
Also many private individuals have been encouraged 
to undertake local efforts of great value from which 
they reluctantly shrank for lack of knowledge and 
experience. 

The headquarters of the Institute are at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York city. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for all of us who are concerned but do not see 


what to do, to put ourselves in touch with at least all 
the information there is and to get some knowledge 


of all that has been done or is being done toward solv- 
ing the problems of practical philanthropy. Do we 
not feel sometimes that our philanthropic conferences 
are not taking hold of the neighborhoods as we would 
like to have them do? Are any of our Young Friends’ 
Associations looking about for the best line of work 
to take up for next winter? Do any of us feel that 
we need to take a new start in temperance agitation; 
that some are becoming lukewarm in reference to 
peace? All such might be able to make good use of 
the Institute of Social Service. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Writing to the Philadelphia Ledger, from London, 
on the 15th, George H. Perris, editor of Concord, the 
organ of the English Arbitration Society, says of the 
peace situation in England: ‘“ The representatives 
here of the American Committee for the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress, to be held in Boston next 
October, are hopeful of securing a substantial Brit- 
ish delegation, but their task on certain political sides 
is not easy. It is an anxious time for the leaders 
of the British peace movement. Things are going so 
well for the Opposition that in ordinary circum- 
stances the future would be safe. But the cireum- 
stances are abnormal. Every one knows that there 
must be not only a victory, but a sweeping victory, at 
the next general election if Mr. Chamberlain is to be 
finally disposed of, and this means that many men of 
influence and responsibility are afraid to contemplate 
a month’s absence at a time when the enemy may be 
hard at work again. The National Peace Con- 
gress, which will be held at the Town Hall in Man- 
chester next week, will be a great gathering of the 
friends of international concord and domestic econ- 
omy and reform. The plans for the greater gather- 
ing at Boston next autumn have been given a promi- 
nent part on the program. Dr. Josiah Strong, of 
New York, who is here in the interest of the Boston 
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Congress, will make a strong appeal for British co- 
operation, and this appeal will be supported by Eng- 
lish speakers at a public meeting. It is a happy 
augury that this first British National Peace Con- 
gress, meeting so soon after the celebrations through- 
out England of the Cobden centenary, is to be held at 
Manchester, which is so conspicuously identified with 
the history of Cobden’s great struggles and great 
triumphs.” 


One college after another has to defend itself 
against the charge of being a “ rich man’s college.” 
Harvard has had her turn. Pamphlets have been 
issued and addresses made, until many are ready to 
champion Harvard as distinetively the poor man’s 
college. Now it is Columbia’s turn. There has been 
a good deal of discussion, until members of the Fae- 
ulty have felt it necessary to come to the defense of 
the institution. Professor J. Howard van Amringe, 
Dean of the college and head of the Department of 
Mathematics, declares that the attitude of neither 
officers nor student is affected in any way by the size 
of a man’s pocketbook. It is further pointed out that 
in the strongest fraternities at Columbia there are 
often men who can pay no dues, but who do their 
share by acting as stewards or performing other 
duties for the little community. These men are 
among the most highlv esteemed and influential mem- 
bers of the societies. Public opinion among college 
students is based-on queer criteria, and very often 
errors both of commission and omission are made, but 
it is claimed neither at Columbia nor at any other 
American institution can'they be accused of making 
the possession of money, or the lack of it, a factor 
of any particular weight in their estimates of their 
fellows. 

The London Times of the 27th prints a ten-column 
dissertation on the Russo-Japanese war, written by 
Count Tolstoi, the trend of which is, first, against all 
war, but it is principally against the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russian Orthodox Church, and gener- 
ally against the existing order of things. Tolstoi says 
that the reservists throughout Russia are “ dissatis- 
fied, gloomy and exasperated, and the old appeal for 
faith, king and fatherland has lost its spell over the 
Russian masses.” The ten columns, say the cable dis- 
patches, breathe gloomy forebodings and preach revo- 
lution. Tolstoi holds the Emperor up to contempt 
as an “ unfortunate and entangled young man, recog- 
nized as the leader of 130,000,000 people, continually 
deceived and compelled to contradict himself.” He, 
however, does not stop with Russia, for Japan is given 
a share of his stinging comments for having forcibly 
resisted what he terms the “ unprovoked aggression 
of Russia.” 

Nathan Straus, who since 1892 has been distrib- 
uting at trifling cost pasteurized milk among the poor 
of New York city, has now, by way of increasing the 
effectiveness of this excellent philanthropy, set to 
work, in connection with the milk depots, a corps of 
physicians, who will go about giving advice to moth- 
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ers as to the correct feeding of children, and particu- 
larly as regards the preparation of milk for infants. 
Statistics show that when this distribution of pas- 
teurized milk was first undertaken, there were 194,- 
214 children under 5 years of age in the city; that 
18,684 died, a death rate of 96.2 to the thousand; 
that in the following year the rate was reduced to 
89.2, and that there has been a corresponding reduc- 
tion each year, until in 1903 it had been lowered to 
the unprecedented mark of 54.8. 

The Secretary of the Interior has withdrawn from 
all forms of disposal 1,013,760 acres of public land 
in Nebraska for incorporation in what is known as 
the North Platte irrigation project. It is one of the 
largest of the irrigation reservations made by the 
Government. In accordance with the recent direc- 
tions of the President, the Secretary of the Interior 
also has withdrawn 23,000 acres of public lands ad- 
joining Fort Niobrara, Neb., for the use of the army. 

The following Cabinet appointments have been 
made: William H. Moody, of Massachusetts, Attor- 
ney-General; Paul Morton, of Illinois, Secretary of 
the Navy; Victor H. Metcalf, of California, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. The resignations of 
Secretary Cortelyou and Attorney-General Knox 
have been accepted, to take effect Seventh month 





BIRTHS. , 


MULFORD.—In Windsor, Conn., Sixth month 25th, 1904, to 
Walter and Vera Wandling Mulford, a son, who is named 
Lloyd Wandling Mulford. 


THOMPSON .—At New Garden, Pa., Fifth month 19th, 1904, 
to Lawrence and Marion C. Thompson, a daughter, who is 
named Sarah Martha. 


WOODSIDE.—On Sixth month 7th, 1904, at Homestead 
Farm, Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa., to William W. and 
Minnie A. Woodside, a daughter, who is named Corene Wood- 
side. 


MARRIAGES. 


KEARNS—BUCKMAN.—At the summer home of the bride’s 
parents, Echo Dale, near Norristown, Pa., on Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 8th, 1904, Edna, daughter of Charles Harper and 
Mary Begley Buckman, and Wilmer R. Kearns, of New York 
city, under the care of the monthly meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—On Sixth month 12th, 1904, at his home, near 
Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio, Montilion J. Brown, sged 
63 years. Interment at Westland Graveyard, Ohio; a member 
of the Society of Friends, a true and devoted husband, a kind 
and loving father. He leaves a wife and two children, J. 
Franklin and Florence R., wife of Eber H. Geddes; two broth- 
ers and three sisters. 


“°Tis hard to break the tender tie 
Where love has bound the heart. 
Tis hard to speak the solemn word, 
We must forever part.” 


PRICE.—In West Chester, Pa., on Sixth month 23d, 1904, 
Lucius D. Price, in the 74th year of his age; a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SHARPLESS.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, 
Pa., on Sixth month 24th, 1904, Anna M. Sharpless, aged 65 


_ Interment at Cumberland Cemetery, Delaware County, 
a. 


UNDERWOOD.—At the home of his daughter, Janice Wall- 
ing, at Pennville, Jay County, Ind., Sixth month 5th, 1904, 
lsaac Underwood, nearly 83 years of age. 

During the severe weather of last winter he contracted pneu- 
monia. He had been blind for four years, and weakened by the 
infirmities of age he was disabled from leaving his bed without 
assistance, for fourteen weeks. He was born in Clinton County, 
Ohio, Seventh month 2lst, 1821. He was the second son of 
William and Mary Williams Underwood. His father was a 
native of Pennsylvania, descended from the early Friends of 
that State, and the strong religious tendency descended to his 
posterity. His father died in 1831, and in 1837 he came, with 
his mother and family, to Indiana, settling at Camden. At the 
age of sixteen he served an apprenticeship to the wheelwright 
trade, which later developed into the trade of cabinet-making. 

When a young man he filled various township offices. In 
1860 he was elected to the State Legislature, where he served 
during the Civil War, and was a close friend of Oliver P. Mar- 
ten. 

In 1874 he was elected to the State Senate from Jay, Black- 
ford and Grant Counties. He also during his active life filled 
many positions of trust for the public, with credit and ability. 
Up to his death he had the daily papers read, thus keeping 
himself well posted on affairs of State to the last. His sym- 
pathy was with the Society of Friends during his early period 
of life—was received into membership in 1882. He was mar- 
ried three times. His last wife was Mary E. Birdsall-Edmund- 
son. He led an active and consistent life in participating in 
the affairs of the Society, filling the station of elder for a num- 
ber of years. When stricken with blindness he wished to be 
released. But, instead, Friends proposed to hold the meeting 
at his home, which was a great comfort, and he took an active 
part up to the last meeting, held 27th of the First month, 1904. 

The funeral was held the 7th of the Sixth month, 1904, at 
his late residence, at 1 p.m. It was very largely attended, and 
many testimonies were borne to his high moral character, his 
consistent life, his active participation in the affairs of So- 
ciety, and earnest desire that all transactions should be guided 
by the Divine Light. Genial and kindly in his nature, he at- 
tracted many friends, and was loved and honored by old and 





Professor Graham Taylor, after a six months’ stay in 
Europe, says: “In England I found the finest religious life 
among the Quakers.”—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


Friends of Asbury Park, N. J., held their first meeting for 
worship for the season in Whittier Hall last First-day, the 
26th. These meetings are held at 4 p.m., and are to be con- 
tinued through Seventh and Eighth months. Any who may 
be visiting Asbury Park will be cordially welcomed. 


John William Graham, of Manchester, England, expects to 
sail from Liverpool on the 28th. The few days that he will 
have before the conference he will spend visiting meetings and 
Friends in Canada. After the conference he hopes to visit all 
the meetings and Friendly centers in Canada. His desire is 
to meet all branches of Friends and that in joint meetings 
wherever possible. 


Our friend George L. Maris and family left their winter 
home at Sanford, Fla., on their way northward, Sixth month 
30th. After visiting Friends in North Carolina and spending 
some time among the mountain people of North Carolina and 
West Virginia, they expect to be at home in Newtown, Pa., to- 
ward the end of Seventh month. 


Seventh month 3lst, being a fifth First-day in the month, is 
“ Friends’ Day” at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
People, Forty-fourth and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. The 
religious meeting, at 3 p.m. on that day, is held in the manner 
and under the care of Friends. It is hoped that the occasion 
will be borne in mind, and that a goodly number of ministering 
and other Friends may feel concern to attend. 


Isaac L. Case, of Tekonsha, Mich., who is now in his 74th 
year, is writing a work entitled “Woman, the Helpmeet to 
Man.” Recently his entire library, including his manuscript, 
was destroyed by fire, and he asks the assistance of Friends in 
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the work of re-writing. He says: “I wish to correspond with 
some Friends who will instruct me as to the principles of 
their religion or loan me books on the subject. I also would 
like back numbers of the INTELLIGENCER containing articles 
on any of the following topies: ‘Seripture Interpretation,’ 
‘Woman the Helpmeet,’ ‘Born from Above,’ ‘The Natural 
Body,’ ‘The Spiritual Body,’ ‘Reasoning with the Lord,’ 
* Marriage,’ ‘ Fatherhood,’ ‘ Motherhcod,’ ‘ Heredity,’ ‘ Eternal 
Life.’” 


TORONTO CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It has been decided to have a “Stationing Committee” at 
Toronto, so that those who expect to attend the Conference 
may be assured of having pleasant homes while there. All 
that will be necessary is to write to a member of this commit- 
tee, who will be at Toronto two weeks previous to the opening 
of the Conference, stating what is desired in the way of ac- 
commodations, and prompt attention will be given to the re- 
quest. 


The names of this committee will be published as soon as 
possible. This plan has been adopted so that each person who 
shall attend the Conference may have the least possible anx- 
iety about being pleasantly located. The members of the com- 
mittee, being familiar with all the circumstances in Toronto 
on the one hand, and knowing the requirements of their cor- 
respondents on the other, will be in a position to make the 
best arrangements possible. / 

It would be well to await the publication of the names of 
this committee, and then write to one of them promptly. 


O. E. JANNEY, Chairman. 


QUAKER IDEALS IN MODERN LIFE. 


[The commencement oration of a young man of Friendly 
ancestry, delivered at his graduation from the City High 
&chool of Marietta, O.] 


This commencement time is one of the great events of our 
lives as students and workers in this world. We now advance 
into a larger field of our life work and doubtless we will en- 
counter greater obstacles than ever before, but as we sur- 
mount them we will become stronger and rise to yet higher 
and nobler achievements. It is important at this time that we 
should have before us clear and high and strong ideals for 


guiding our thoughts and inspiring our hearts in the battle 
of life. 


Family association with the Quaker City of Philadelphia and 
a strain of Quaker blood in the veins has made your speaker 
feel that the Quaker ideals and the Quaker influence ought 
still to have some consideration in modern life. Quaker ideals 
are not a spent force, but a growing power. The number of 
the Quakers is diminishing, but their ideals are spreading 
everywhere among intelligent and cultured people. 

William Penn called his province a “holy experiment.” The 
experiment has not ended! The Quaker has much to teach this 
modern world, which we should all learn. In his own natural 
way the Quaker solved the problem which so long perplexed 
the bewildered world, namely, “ How to live the simple life.” 

There cannot be too great stress laid upon the need of this 
in the present age, when life has been made so complex. The 
vigorous President of our republic preaches the strenuous life. 
It is an attractive theme, but we young people ought also to 
remember that there are joys and blessings and good service 
to be done in the simple life of every-day routine and duty. 
The Quaker does not believe in war. He loves his fellowman 
too much, and he has that better idea of settling disputes by 
arbitration. He sees that all the passions aroused by war are 
degrading and believes that the victories of peace are greater 
than those of war, which he considers a barbarism and a hor- 
ror that true Christian civilization will soon bring to an end. 

The Quaker is courageous, but it is a higher form of courage 
than that of war. His is a moral courage. He shows it by 
being always on the side of freedom in thought, speech and 
action, and against slavery and intemperance in every form. 
Is not more of this form of courage needed in the world? If 
we gain the teaching of its importance we shall have learned 
a lesson which will make us a greater help to our fellowman. 
The simple life has abundant testimony in the Quaker’s dress 
and speech. Both were evidences of his inner determination 
to be plain and honest with every man; no flattery, no deceit. 
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His outer life must represent his inner sincerity and genuine- 
ness of soul. His simplicity leads to plain living, which brings 
bealth and happiness. No foolishness of fashion, no waste of 
luxury for him, but simple pleasures and innocent joys—the 
pleasures and joys of home and loved ones, books and friends, 
nature and his daily work. 


High thinking naturally follows plain living. Noble thought 
is the foundation of true civilization. Strong simplicity is the 
foundation of our national greatness. The great nations of 
antiquity went down into oblivion when the lives of their 
citizens lost their sweet and strong simplicity. Let us remem- 
ber the lesson that “ simplicity is sublimity.” 

This simple life has also other right qualities. The Quaker 
has shown the world an ideal of thrift—shrewd, sensible, noble 
thrift. He knows the secret of success, which consists of 
“minding your own business” and having a business to mind. 
He is always industrious. With thrift and industry the gate 
to success stands open. 


Still another suggestion comes to us. The Quaker had no 
misters or masters except God. He took off his hat to no one, 
not even the king. He felt the dignity that God had given him 
in his own soul as a man. Yet, in spite of this independent 
spirit he was humble. Some people have the mistaken idea 
that to be independent they must be going around with a chip 
on their shoulder, anxious to fight at any time for their rights. 
Not so the Quaker. He tempers all things with moderation 
and a brave, but beautiful, humility. Can we not, therefore, 
learn something from the Quaker, even in matters of material 
happiness? Let us now turn to the more important spiritual 
teaching, for without spirituality life has lost its best. 

The Quaker here lives the simple life without forms or cere- 
monies, emphasizing the inner light and the voice of God in 
the soul. He believes that God has not merely spoken to men 
in the past, but that he speaks to-day to every man, in all 
the best feeling, noblest impulses and deepest convictions of 
his life. Do not these things form the outline of a noble ideal 
for young manhood and young womanhood? They are the 
best of the simple life and the best of the strenuous life. 
Peace, thrift, freedom, equality, noble service and a true spir- 
ituality—are not these the elements of true success? Shal) 
not we of this class, now in the strength and idealism of youth, 
strive to make real these ideals? 

The Quaker leaven is working in the world. Let us help 
to bring that better day when there shall be an era of peace, 
of truth, of justice, and of brotherhood among all men. 

FRANCIS EXLEY BICKLEY. 


COMMUNICATION. 
THRALDOM TO THEOLOGIES OF THE PAST. 


A LETTER TO THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, as it has been called, 
now the Society of Friends, as you all know, commenced his 
career by denouncing the theological ideas prevalent in his 
time, and was so vehement and aggressive that he incurred the 
displeasure of the people, and he was frequently thrown into 
prison and persecuted. He called attention to the Inward 
Light, or Light Within, that he contended should be our guide. 
His ideas in many instances were vague as he undertook to 
account for this Light, involving it somewhat in mystery. But 
since his period the human mind has progressed; and we have 
found that what was thought to be mystery is perfectly nat- 
ural, and that it is enlightened reason, and conscience, and the 
cultivation of our moral faculties, that will give us the light 
within, and guide us through this life, if we will “ mind the 
light.” 

Now, as I understand, the Young Friends’ Association is 
formed for the purpose of obtaining knowledge, the truth in 
regard to all matters, and as errors cannot be transformed into 
truth they must be rejected, however dear they may be to 
some of us. In the search after truth we must surrender to 
facts, be they ugly or beautiful; we must accept them although 
they overthrow our most cherished dreams. If we are biased 
by unpreconceived opinions in our search for knowledge and 
truth we might as well give it up at once. It is truthfully said 
that the “way of science is afraid of nothing, it shrinks from 
no effort, it shirks no task, it has dared suffering, persecution, 
martyrdom and death. It has been imprisoned and through 
the prison bars has read the lofty heavens and revealed their 
glory. It has been chained, and yet it has filled the world with 
light,” and my experience of 85 years has led me to the con- 
clusion that we should study God through the laws of nature 
rather than through the book we call the Bible; for if we are 
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ignorant of the natural laws that govern us we are certainly 
ignorant of God’s laws. Therefore all that we can possibly 
know is by studying the laws that govern us. Whether we 


all them the laws of nature or laws of God, they are the | 


same, and to-day we must apply the light we have in this 
twentieth century to test the truth of all things. We now 
know the theological ideas of God and creation are only the 
imaginations of the ancients; and that the theological ideas 
that have been forced upon the world from time to time have 
been the great obstacle to human progress. The world has 
been held back by them, and to-day they are the great hind- 
rance in the way of our advancement. It is my object to do 
what I can to destroy this influence, this incubus that en- 
shrouds the human mind, dwarfs the intellect of man and 
would confine us all to the ideas promulgated in the dark ages, 
thousands of years ago. 


Why, my young Friends, if you will allow your minds to 


think for a moment and enthrone your reason in place of blind 
faiths ‘and beliefs in the past, great development will follow. 
You must cast aside many of the old ideas and appeal to sci- 
ence and reason, and you will come into the greater light of 
the present. You will see that all the gods as well as the 
demons were created by men, and that they have no reality in 
the evolutionary process of nature; that they are mere crea- 
tions of the imagination of man and really have no existence, 
nor never had, and as the human mind progresses in knowledge, 
they will gradually fade away, and the grand study of nature 
will take the place of theology. 

What the world wants to-day is minds that think. If we 


link ourselves to the past and fail to look beyond, sad, indeed, 
will be the condition of the human race. From whence do 


you derive the progress that has been made in the last half , 


century? It comes from the expansion of the human mind by 
free thought, and as we cast off the shackles of superstition, 
and reject the fabulous ideas of faith and belief in the old, we 
will see the greater grandeur of the present. The mind must 
be free before it can see the new truths. We are instructed by 
the founder of our Society, George Fox, to “ mind the light.” 
Kut we cannot be recipients of this Light, if our minds are in 
darkness. We cannot see in the dark; therefore we must have 
knowledge, and our minds must be free to think before we 
can be guided by this “Inner Light.” We must not be influ- 
enced by our imaginations, but by the “ Light Within” con- 
trolled by reason; that natural gift which is implanted in man 
is the “ Light Within,” as I see it, and if we mind it, we will 
have greater revelations, through this light of reason, than 
have ever been revealed to the race before. 


I believe in evolution, in endless progress, and in order to ac- 
complish it we must reject all the fabulous gods set up in the 
different religions throughout the world, as much of the dis- 
cord in the whole human family throughout the world comes 


from this source. If all the fabulous gods were wiped out of 
existence, peace and good will to man would prevail, and man’s 
duty to man would be recognized. Instead of the mythical 
gods set up by man for us to worship we must appeal to this 
“Inner Light,’ the God within that “ teaches us as never man 
taught,” and to possess this light in its fullness our minds 
must have ethical culture guided by that natural God-given 
gift—reason. If you do not preserve your own individuality 


and if you discard reason, you become the slave and tool of a | 


master. “ Be thyself” is one of the teachings of an old philoso- 
pher. 


We read that one of our greatest men who recently left this 
life (Herbert Spencer) preserved his individuality and thought 


out more truth than you can probably find in all the so-called | 
When he came to look into the | 


sacred books in existence. 
nature of things he found no light in theology; all the vast 


regions of thought which Herbert Spencer traversed had never | 


B His was the Inner | 
Light, not governed by that which any other man had said, | 


been trodden by any one man before. 


but the still, small voice speaking through the intellect and 
the inner soul of man. 
recorded it faithfully and truthfully in his many writings. 
Mysticism has had its day, and to-day we want the truth in 
plain language so far as we know and understand it. The idea 
of interpreting books, called sacred or otherwise, that were 
written up in the semi-civilized and dark ages, in any other 
way than that their language conveys, to make them harmon- 


ize with the advanced thought of our day, is preposterous. To | 
talk about the spiritual interpretation of books, to say the | 


least, is certainly unscientific, and not in accord with enlight- 


ened reason and conscience; and enlightened reason I conceive | 
If reason is dethroned and conscience is | 


to be our only guide. 
destroyed, we become more or less maniacs, and subjects of our 
imagination. So, my young friends, preserve your reason, 
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preserve your individuality, think for yourselves, keep your 
minds free to think, do not let them be clogged by any super- 
stition of the past or the present, and you will be led to see 
the truth in the incoming light of this twentieth century. 

I recollect when a boy, seventy-five years ago, of hearing 
Elias Hicks, a noted Friend and speaker; many of you who are 
Friends undoubtedly have heard of Elias Hicks; he proclaimed 
this idea that I have advanced to you—to think for yourselves, 
as he would say: “I ask you not to believe because I say it, 
but if what I say meets the witness for the truth within your- 
selves, believe it,” not otherwise, and I believe that witness is 
the spirit that is in man, conscience and reason. It is the 
“Inner Light,” and must be our guide. How many people lose 
this light of reason, imagine they hear the voice of God, and 
commit murder and suicide! Many of the old prophets 
recorded in the Bible, that committed crimes and cruelties, evi- 
dently were in this condition; they had lost their reason, and 
in that condition imagined they heard what they termed God 
speaking to them, and they were upheld in it by the ignorance 
and superstition that prevailed at that time. 

But we have now come into the light of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and shall we not hail it as a deliverer from the ignorance 
and superstition of the past? We can no longer trust in the 
thoughts or imagination of men; but we must see the truth 
for ourselves, through that natural gift of reason with which 
we are all endowed. Humanity dies, and every other faculty 
of the human mind, when reason is dethroned. Reason is the 
rudder that guides the ship, and brings it safely into port; 
without it you are lost in the sea of imagination. So let us 
all adhere to reason; it is our only guide and safeguard. We 
may talk about doubt, belief or unbelief, in this or that; but 
we can only test the truth through the grand crucible of en- 
lightened reason. If you study the Bible you should do so 
from its own standpoint; you should consider the conditions 
of the human race at the time it was written, and ask your- 
selves the question, how far it accords with the light of science 
and the ethical culture of the race at the present time, and 
discriminate between truth and error. We cannot accept for 
truth that which we know is at variance with our experience 
and the established truths of scientific discovery. Beliefs must 
go down before human experience; we know that the laws that 
govern the universe act entirely without regard to us. The 
laws of nature do not conform to us; we have to conform to 
them, and unless we do so we perish. 


There is “no hand to save, none to pity.” So it is our duty 
to study those laws and not theology. My young friends, the 
grand study for you is not the Bible so much as the laws of 
nature by which we are governed. This study alone will ac- 
quaint you with God; that is within you all, and if you mind 
this “light within ” it -will lead you in the way of truth; you 
will have no occasion to ask the way, as the law will be writ- 
ten in your hearts; “and all shall know it from the least to 
the greatest.” Besides the voice of God speaking to the soul 
must appeal to you through reason. I can conceive no other 
way. As I have said, the poor maniac who has lost his rea- 
son imagines he hears God speaking to him; commits the 
worst of crimes; so whatever is unnatural and all that does 
not accord with natural law must be rejected as untruths. 
Reason is the grand temple not made with hands which sits 
enthroned in man, and to it alone we must appeal. We hear 
of inspiration and the “holy spirit; ” they do not come to us 
through ignorance and to have them in their fullness they must 
come through knowledge, and must appeal to reason; reason 
teaches the wicked to forsake his ways, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and gives us power within ourselves to con- 
quer wrong-doings. It is the guide to this “Inner Light.” 

Yes, my young Friends, I appeal to you to be master over 
your passions through this light of reason within you all, 
which if you heed will save you from all wrong. Therefore, 
I say to you, study God through nature and the light of rea- 
son we have to-day. Theology and the old books are barren 
trees that bear no fruit for us to-day. The human mind has 
developed, and they belong to the past ages, and should be rele- 
gated to the past from whence they came; and it is for you 
to press on in the greater light of this twentieth century 
which will unfold to you untold knowledge. You will over- 
come all obstacles, and by searching you will find God; and 
that God is within you, and that your conscience and reason 
given you for your guide are the “Inner Light,” that the 
founder of our Society, George Fox, called upon the world to 
observe. 


I want to impress upon you that there is no mysticism about 


this “Inner Light.” It is a natural gift implanted in man, and 


when we get all the theological rubbish cleared away the light 
thereof will cover the earth. 


Eras LIvezeyr. 
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SUMMER DAYS AT THE MOUNTAIN 
TLEMENT OF FRIENDS. 
[From the Norristown Herald, Sixth month 21st, 1904.] 


SET- 


The visitor to Buck Hill Falls, the summer settle- 
ment of Friends in the northern part of Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, eighteen miles north of the 
Delaware Water Gap, and eight miles from Strouds- 
burg, the county seat, is deeply impressed by the 
beauty, the grandeur and the majesty of the everlast- 
ing hills that surround it. The plateau on which is 
situated the Inn, with its two or three hundred sum- 
mer guests, surrounded by its thirty or forty cottages, 
inhabited by families more or less prominent in the 
Society, is sixteen hundred feet above the sea level, 
but the surrounding mountains, covered with a dense 
growth of oak, birch, chestnut, pine and hemlock, in- 
terspersed with the beautiful mountain laurel and the 
rhododendron, rise to the height of two thousand and 
even twenty-five hundred feet. The air is pure, and 
the streams are like crystal in their clearness. As 
they leap merrily from height to height on their way 
from their sources in cloudland to the sea, breaking 
occasionally into wreaths of foam, they forcibly re- 
mind one of the Indian term, “ laughing water,” 
which so well describes them. Only a few miles away 
is the paradise of the hunter and fisherman, Pike 
County. The mountain roads are excellent, and much 
less steep than might be imagined. In the depths of 
the woods the lover of rock, forest, ravine and water- 
fall may live close, indeed, to nature’s heart, entirely 
ignoring the artificial living of cities, the dictates of 


ee 


tyrant fashion, drinking in with every breath of pure 
air the inspiration which is known to the worshipers 
of nature alone. 


It is impossible to describe the intensely restful 
quiet of these eternal hills. It may be hinted at, but 
it must be experienced to be fully understood. Like 
the store of health and energy that awaits the tired 
denizen of the city in the mountain region, it can be 
realized only on the ground. The outdoor daily life 
on the specious verandas of the dwellers at the 
Quaker settlement of Buck Hill Falls is supplemented 
by sleep at night in the upper stories of inn and cot- 
tages which are practically open to the mountain 
breeze. No one thinks of “ taking cold ” amid such 
healthful surroundings. The appetite is stimulated 
by atmosphere, scenery and health-giving rambles in 
the forest and along the streams of living water, so 
that every meal is a pleasure. The mountain dwellers 
retire early, the note of the whippoorwill being the 
last sound they hear, the music of many song birds 
calling them at dawn to pleasant walks or delightful 
drives, to communion with nature at brookside or in 
the shady recesses of the dense woods. 


The settlement is as yet but three years old, the 
first cottage having been erected in June, 1901. It 
is a unique little town in many respects, being a cen- 
ter of orderly activity for five or six months of each 
year. More labor is required every summer in the 
way of building and improvement, than can be per- 
formed by the mechanics and workmen of the vicin- 
ity. The founding of the settlement has been, for 
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this and other reasons, a godsend to the inhabitants of 
the vicinity who previously had all they could do to 
extract a scanty living from the rocky soil. The hold- 
ings of the Buck Hill Falls Company, composed of 
Friends and Friendly people, are nearly six hundred 
acres, a part of it steep hillside, and all of it naturally 
well drained, in addition to which an admirable sewer 
system conveys waste matter of all kinds to a point 
miles below, where it is received in filter beds that 
absorb the sewage. The sanitation is perfect, every 
possible source of contagion being under the absolute 
control of a vigilant board of directors. Not a leaf, 
a flower or a sprig can be plucked from the domain, 
although everything can be enjoyed to the fullest ex- 
tent otherwise by all who will, the regulations of well- 
ordered public parks and pleasure grounds generally 
being enforced by a warden, who is ever on the watch 
during the season for outdoor recreation, although he 
seldom finds it necessary to check any tendency of the 
kind. The company’s land, which has been purchased 
from time to time at an average cost of probably fifty 
dollars per acre, lies in Barrett Township, Monroe 
County, on the slopes of Buck Hill, a spur of the 
Pocono Mountains, and on both banks of Buck Hill 
Creek. Not far from civilization, the location is 
within the limits of a mountain wilderness, which fur- 
ther to the north, in Pike and Wayne Counties, is 
practically uninhabited for miles, deer, bears and 
other game rewarding the sportsman who penetrates 
the almost trackless forests. There are, however, 
three mails a day at the settlement, and also ample 
telegraphic and telephonic connections with the out- 
side world. There are many trains daily from Cresco, 
three miles from Buck Hill Falls, on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, four hours from 
Philadelphia and three from New York. It is but a 
step from the stillness of the wilderness to the cen- 
ters of civilization. 

The views from the higher stories of inn and ecot- 
tages, as well as from an observatory on the summit 
of Buck Hill, are something wonderful. The eye 
takes in the Chestnut and Spruce Mountains in the 
northwest; the Delaware heights and the highlands of 
Jersey eastward for many miles; to the south the 
Water Gap and Wind Gap, a score of miles away; 
and to the southwest in the distance is seen the dark 
outline of the gigantic Pocono Mountain. 

The glen, with the beautiful falls which give name 
to the place, is a source of rare delight to the nature- 
loving visitor to this region. The stream in whose 
turbulent depths the lamented Howard M. Jenkins, a 
leader in the Society and the founder of the settle- 
ment, lost his life nearly two years ago through a mis- 
step on a slippery plank which spanned it a few yards 
above the falls, flows through the company’s property 
for more than a mile, nearly half the distance through 
a remarkable ravine, which has been cut in the course 
of ages through the solid rock. Language is inade- 
quate to describe the beauty of the upper, middle and 
lower falls, the descent being in all nearly a hundred 
feet, and the entire volume of water being broken at 
the upper falls into a mass of feathery foam, which is, 
indeed, a dream of beauty. The banks of the stream, 
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and, in fact, nearly the whole tract, are a mass of 
ferns, mountain laurel and rhododendron. The laurel 
is now thickly set with its delicate waxlike bloom, and 
the beautiful rhododendron will be in flower by 
July ist. The mountain wilderness is a maze of 
bewildering beauty, from one source or another, from 
the budding of the leaves in spring until the richness 
of the colors of autumn foliage appears, when the for- 
ests are touched by the first frosts, which occur much 
earlier at this elevation than in the lowlands. The 
stream is well stocked with speckled trout, which, 
owing to the clearness of the water, can be readily 
seen darting from rock to rock at the bottom. Build- 
ing lots are large, averaging 80 by 150 feet, and con- 
siderably more than a hundred have been sold. They 
are sold only to stockholders of the company, condi- 
tions being attached to the sale which will preserve 
forever the quiet, the sanitary advantages, and the 
Friendly character of the enterprise. 

On the crest of the ridge is the Inn, the center of 
the settlement, socially, as in every other way. Re- 
ligious meetings are held in its new auditorium, whose 
capacity is probably three hundred persons. The 
money received for lots and from sales of stock has 
been applied entirely to improvements to the Inn 
and the grounds. No dividend has been declared as 
yet, nor is any probable for some time to come, but 
the enterprise is now assured of success. The period 
of doubt and discouragement was passed long ago, and 
the unique undertaking may be regarded as being all 
that could be desired as to permanency and prosper- 
ity. All parts of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
are represented among the stockholders, there being 


a number of Gwynedd, Ambler, Conshohocken and 
Norristown. 


While the Inn is the social center of this flourish- 
ing settlement, the cottage life is the most potent and 
influential factor in the progress of Buck Hill Falls. 
The company oversees house building, and does all 
that is possible to make housekeeping easy. Ice is 
furnished by the Inn, coal is cheap, butchers, milk- 
men and grocers call daily to receive orders and de- 
liver goods. Living is no dearer than in Norristown. 
Nearly every cottage has its vast open fireplace, and 
wood is so abundant that it costs practically nothing. 
In case of a storm, and early and late in the season, 
fire is needed. The building of very expensive houses 
is not encouraged, lest a spirit of worldly pride in such 
matters creep in, but it is expected that everything 
shall be substantial. There are no cellars in this rocky 
region, every cottage being elevated on stone piers, 
giving free circulation of air below as above. The 
average cost of cottages is $1,000 to $1,200. Fur- 
nishings are simple, tasteful and inexpensive. The 
water supply is positively the finest in the world, 
being obtained from the cold mountain torrent, Buck 
Hill Creek, far above the falls. It is piped to each 
cottage, a nominal annual charge being made for this 
convenience. There are two reservoirs and all needed 
engines and pumping apparatus. The water is as near 
absolute purity as can be had. 


There is abundant opportunity for exercise in walk- 


ing, tennis, boating and swimming. Many points of 
interest are accessible by drives. 

The temperature is ten degrees lower during the 
summer months than that of Philadelphia, eight de- 
grees lower than that of New York, and three or four 
degrees lower than that of Atlantic City. The won- 
derful lightness and dryness of the mountain air and 
the constant blowing of a gentle breeze from the 
higher ranges, greatly enhance the apparent differ- 
ence in temperature above noted. 

While the place has been described as a summer set- 
tlement for Friends and Friendly people, there is no 
test required of comers as to religious belief. All who 
are orderly, free from communicable disease, 
and willing to live in the simplicity that 
becomes practical people, are welcome. All such, 
without reference to creed or religious faith, may sub- 
scribe to the stock of the company and share in the 
generous hospitality of company and cottagers at 


Buck Hill Falls. Ettwoop Roserts. 


HISTORY OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY 
MEETING. 


(Continued from last week.) 


I find no positive evidence of a Preparative Meet- 
ing being held at Patapsco meeting house previous to 
1776. There was doubtless one there before this 
time, for we find this minute: 


At Gunpowder Monthly Meeting held 26th. day of the 4th. 
Month 1775. Friends in Baltimore Town, desire the advice, 
assistance and approbation of this meeting in regard to build- 
ing a meeting house in the Town of Baltimore, which they ap- 
prehend may be of service to Truths Cause. This meeting 
appoints Joseph Pierpont, Jacob Johnson, Mordecai Price, 
William Bull, John Wilson, Benkid Wilson and William Parish, 
to take the matter under consideration. This committee re- 
ported at next meeting that the request ought to be Incour- 


aged. 

According to extracts from deeds I have, it appears 
that Friends of Baltimore had already secured part of 
the lot to erect their new meeting house on. By a 
deed dated 6th Month 19th, 1773, Andrew Steiger 
conveyed to John Cornthwaite, and Gerard T. Hop- 
kins, for 35 pounds, 4s., 12 square perches of land. 
By deed dated 6th Month 21st, 1773, John Deaver 
conveyed to the same parties, for 18 pounds, 11s., 
594 square perches of land. By deed dated 4th 
Month 26th, 1779, Andrew Steiger conveyed to the 
same parties, for 57 pounds, 10s., lot on Fayette 
Street. By deed dated 1st Month 17th, 1793, Wil- 
liam Young conveyed to John Cornthwaite and 
John McKim, for 10 pounds, 190 square feet of land. 
A total cost for the land of 121 pounds, 5 shillings. 
This lot embraced the entire square, except the lot 
northeast corner of Aisquith and Baltimore Streets. 
The square was at that time bounded on the south by 
Great York Street, now Baltimore; on the east by 
Harford Street, now Central Avenue; on the north 
by Pitt Street, now Fayette; on the west by Smock 
Alley, now Aisquith Street. This was a narrow alley, 
and has been widened by taking a portion of the 
McKim school property and other property on the 
west side of the street. 

The entrance to the lot was on Smock Alley or 
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Aisquith Street, nearly opposite to Petticoat Alley, 
now Laurel Street. 

Gunpowder Monthly Meeting appears to have had 
but little interest in the building of a new meeting 
house in Baltimore, at least the minutes give no ac- 
counts of the building of the house in Baltimore. 
Evidently the Friends of Baltimore were the inter- 
ested parties in building the house and raising the 
money to pay for it. 

The dimensions of the new meeting house were 51 
feet in length and 40 feet in width, with gallery, and 
a seating capacity of 600 people. George Matthews 
was the architect. The cost of the building was 
$4,500. The total cost of the house, with ample 
grounds of nearly one square, was $5,106.25, as near 
as I can ascertain. The meeting house is in most re- 
spects the same building as erected near one and a 
fourth centuries ago. The east wall was taken down 
some 60 years ago and rebuilt. The sum of 
$5,106.25 would be considered a small amount for a 
church and site at this day. It evidently was a con- 
siderable sum for the Friends of that day. Baltimore 
was then a small town of possibly not more than 10,- 
000 inhabitants. The first census of Baltimore, 1790, 
gives a population of 13,503. 

We next find this minute: 


At Gunpowder Monthly Meeting held 30th. of 12th. Month, 
1780. 

Friends of Patapsco have requested leave to remove their 
meeting into their new meeting house, in Baltimore Town, on 
which account we appoint Samuel Price, Abraham Scott, John 
Mason, Oliver Matthews, Mordecai Price, son of John, and John 
Price, Jr. to meet with them at Patapsco Meeting House and 
confer with them. 


At the next monthly meeting this committee re- 
ports: 


It is their judgment that the request is reasonable, with 
which this meeting concurs, and orders the name of the meet- 
ing in the future, to be called Baltimore Meeting. 

At Gunpowder Monthly Meeting held 24th. of 11th. Month, 
1781. 

It being recommended to this meeting to proceed to sub- 
scriptions for the defraying the expence incurred by building 
the meeting house in Baltimore Town, we appoint Joseph 
Dyer, William Bull, Jacob Johnson, Daniel Price, and David 
Brown, who are directed to open subscriptions for this purpose. 


This committee made several feeble reports, but 
did not give the amount of money they collected, 
which was evidently a limited amount. 


At Gunpowder Monthly Meeting held 24th. of 4th. Month, 
1784: 

This meeting directs that Gunpowder Monthly Meeting be 
held in Baltimore next Month, and alternately there after 
Gunpowder, Little Falls and Baltimore. 


The following is the first account of a meeting 
being held at the new meeting house in Baltimore 
Town, and is evidently near the date thereof. 

At a Preparative Meeting held at Baltimore, the 22d. of the 
2nd. Month, 1781: 

David Brown and John Cornthwait, are appointed to attend 
the Monthly Meeting, to report to our next meeting. 


The establishing of Baltimore Monthly Meeting is 
as follows: 


At a Monthly Meeting held at Baltimore, the 23d. of the 
llth. Month, 1792. 

Most of a committee*appointed at our late Quarterly Meet- 
ing held on the 3rd. instant, being present, produced a copy of 
a minute of that meeting, the same being read as follows:— 

“The committee appointed on the request of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, on the mode of holding their Monthly Meet- 
ing in future, handed in the following report: 
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“To the ensuing Quarterly Meeting. 

“ We, the Committee appointed on the request of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, respecting the holding that Monthly Meet- 
ing in future, having met and solidly conferred thereon, now 
agree to report, that it is our sence that a Monthly Meeting 
be established in Baltimore, under the name of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, that Gunpowder and Little Falls constitute 
Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, to be held alternately six months 
at each place, to continue to be held at Gunpowder untill the 
2nd. Month, then to commence at Little Falls. 

“We are free to propose that the time of holding Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting be the Sixth-day before the last Seventh-day 
in each month.” 

The following Friends are appointed to attend at 
the opening of this monthly meeting at Baltimore, to 
be composed of the members of Baltimore Prepara- 
tive Meeting (a list of whose names the clerk of Gun- 
powder Monthly Meeting is directed to make out, and 
furnish Baltimore Monthly Meeting with), to be held 
the Sixth-day before the last Seventh-day in the pres- 
ent month: Basil Brooke, Evan Thomas, Richard 
Hopkins, William Coale, John Cox and Henry Wil- 
son. 

This list of members of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing contains 199 individulal members of families, 12 
single men, 14 single women, 9 orphans, 10 appren- 
tice lads, a total membership of 244. 

Among the names of the membership are the fol- 
lowing: Brown, Williams, Hayward, Trimble, Town- 
send, McKim, Duncan, Hopkins, Ellicott, Tyson, 
Cornthwaite, Harris, Carey, Mitchell, Rees, James, 
Lee, Marsh, Jones, Thomas, Dukehart, Riley, Hicks, 
Davenport, Wells, Wilson, Coates, Jackson, Hussey, 
Boyd, Helm, McDermot, Scott, Miller, Fisher, Kel- 
so, Sheppard, Price, Naylor, Dyer, Beall and others. 

The first monthly meeting was held 28th of 12th 
Month, 1792. At this meeting 5 additions in mem- 
bership were made, 15 at the next meeting, with 7 at 
the next meeting, increasing the membership to 280. 
William Brown, Joseph Townsend, William Trimble 
and Elias Ellicott were appointed to have charge of 
Friends’ burial grounds. Joseph Townsend was ap- 
pointed clerk, serving for five years. 

At this date the population of Baltimore was in- 
creasing rapidly. Friends were migrating to*Balti- 
more from the surrounding country in Maryland, and 
from Pennsylvania and Virginia. At most of the 
monthly meetings several certificates of membership 
were received. Friends were the leading religious 
body in membership, wealth and influence. I quote 
from John Griffith’s “ Annals of Baltimore ” the most 
reliable history of early Baltimore, as follows (page 
21): “ Down to the year 1758 we have no knowledge 
of any church or meeting for worship here but of the 
Established Church (of England) and of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, of which the latter Society it 
appears a very great portion of the first settlers of 
Baltimore consisted.” 


At Baltimore Monthly Meeting held the 13th. of the 6th. 
Month, 1799. 

It being represented to this meeting, that a small well con- 
ducted Library, of Friends books, and other religious tracts, 
under the direction of this Monthly Meeting, might have a 
usefull tendency, and the subject being considered, the follow- 
ing Friends are appointed, to report their sence to next meet- 
ing, Viz. Elisha Tyson, Robert Cornthwaite, Izak Proctor, 
Joseph Townsend, Ennion Williams, William Riley, and Isaiah 
Balderston. 


This committee, at next meeting, made a favorable 
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report, and were continued to prepare a catalogue of 
books and the probable expense. At a later meeting 
this committee reported the books selected, at an ex- 
pense of $100. 

This was the origin of the present Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting Friends’ Library, which is the old- 
est circulating library in Baltimore, under one con- 
tinual management, and the first to organize, with the 
exception of the “ Library Company of Baltimore,” 
which was organized in 1796, and later abandoned, 
and its books secured by the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety in 1854. The Maryland Historical Society was 
chartered in 1844. 

At monthly meeting held 12th of 12th Month, 
1799, Elk Ridge Preparative Meeting (Ellicott City) 
was united with Baltimore Monthly Meeting, with a 
membership of 76 persons. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

Seven years ago the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund on 
the site of Oxyrhynchus brought to light an ancient papyrus 
inscribed with certain alleged “sayings of Jesus.” The dis- 
covery of these “ Logia,” which were ascribed by experts to a 
period not later than the thirl century, aroused a great deal of 
interest. The fund’s later explorations on the same site have 
unearthed another fragment of a collection of sayings of Jesus, 
which are now published by the Oxford University Press, with 
translation and commentary by Bernard P. Grenfell, Lucy 
Wharton Drexel and Arthur 8. Hunt. These “new sayings ” 
are in a mutilated condition, many words and even whole 
phrases having been obliterated. In the following translation, 
the editors state, “supplements which are not practically cer- 
tain are enclosed in round brackets ”: 

“These are the (wonderful?) words which Jesus the living 
(Lord) spake to . . . and Thomas, and he said unto them), 
Every one that harkens to these words shall never taste 
death. 

“Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks . . . cease until he 
finds, and when he finds he shall be astonished; astonished he 
shall reach the kingdom, and having reached the kingdom he 
shall rest. 

“Jesus saith, (Ye ask? who are those) that draw us (to 
the kingdom, if) the kingdom is in Heaven? . . . the fowls of 
the air, and all beasts that are under the earth or upon the 
earth, and the fishes of the sea, (these are they which draw) 
you, apd the kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whoever 
shall know himself shall find it. (Strive therefore?) to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the 
(almighty?) Father; (and?) ye shall know that ye are in 
(the city of God’), and ye are (the city?). 

“ Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate ... to ask .. . con- 
cerning his place (in the kingdom. Ye shall know) that many 
that are first shall be last and the last first and (they shall 
have eternal life’). 

“ Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy face and 
that which is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee. For 
there is nothing hidden which shall not be made manifest, nor 
buried which shall not be raised. 

“ His disciples question him and say, How shall we fast and 
how shall we (pray?) ... and what (commandment) shall we 
keep .. . Jesus saith, ...do not... of truth... blessed is 
Bris 

The editors believe that the text of these new sayings is 
“nearly contemporary with the ‘ Logia’ papyrus discovered in 
1897 "—that is to say, it dates back to the third century. 
They further call attention to certain points of comparison 
between the two collections: 

“Here, as in the earlier ‘ Logia,’ the individual sayings are 
introduced by the formula ‘ Jesus saith, and there is the same 
mingling of new and familiar elements; but the second series 
of sayings is remarkable for the presence of the introduction 
to the whole collection, and another novelty is the fact that 
ene of the sayings is an answer to a question, the substance 
of which is reported. It is also noticeable that while in the 
first series the sayings had little if any connection of thought 
with each other, in the second series the first four, at any rate, 





ere all concerned with the kingdom of heaven. That the pres- 
ent text represents the beginning of a collection which later on 
included the original ‘ Logia’ is very probable. . .. Both frag- 
ments contain sayings which to a greater or less degree have 
parallel passages in the Synoptic Gospels, side by side with 
sayings which are new.” 

It is pointed out that the introduction to these sayings 
seems to suggest that they derive their authority not from the 
traditional sources of any of the four Canonical Gospels, but 
from St. Thomas, and perhaps another disciple. The editors 
claim that “the analogy of this collection has an obvious 
bearing on the question of the sources of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” and they call attention to the fact that these sayings 
indicate that “the mystical and speculative element in the 
early records of Christ’s sayings which found its highest and 
most widely-accepted expression in St. John’s Gospel, may well 
have been much more general and less peculiarly Johannean 
than has hitherto been taken for granted.” 

The New York Sun, referring to the “ Logia” papyrus of 
1897, these new sayings and a fragment of a lost gospel, un- 
earthed on the same site, says: “ These papyri discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt are of remarkable interest from an histor- 
ical point of view. Viewed in connection with the interna] 
and external evidences of date, among which may be mentioned 
the type of uncial handwriting, they confirm what we had 
reason to believe on other grounds—that during the third 
century of our era there were current non-canonical versions 
of the gospel narratives, in which not only heretics, but those 
orthodox Christians who carried asceticism or Sabbatarianism 
to extremes, found authority for their peculiar views in words 
attributed to Jesus.” These newly discovered fragments, the 
Sun further remarks, will direct the reader’s attention to the 
great difficulties of the task which the early fathers undertook 
when they tried to define and enforce a canon.—Literary Di- 
gest. 


FRIENDS’ NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 


[Report to General Superintendent of Friends’ Neighbor- 
hood Guild, Philadelphia, by Superintendent of First-day 
School Department, regarding the annual picnic.) 


IE-emrLy WiLsur, General Superintendent, Friends” Neighborhood 
Guild. 


Dear Friend: The annual picnic of the First-day School De- 
partment, on Seventh-day, the 18th inst., at Abington Friends’ 
Meeting House Grounds, near Jenkintown, Pa., was an entire 
success. 

The weather proved ideal for such an occasion, and the 
beautiful green foliage of early summer, watered by recent 
showers, made the woods and fields which we visited most 
pleasing. 

We had 106 scholars and 16 officers and teachers, all but 
one of our regular force being present, and absence in this in- 
stance being caused by a family reunion taking place on the 
same date. 

For amusements we had hammocks and bean bags for the 
girls; baseball, bats, quoits and football for the boys. 

Our supply of provisions, while its capacity was well tested, 
proved ample for the occasion, and consisted of sandwiches of 
different kinds, cheese, crackers, cakes and forty quarts of milk, 
besides which we gave out twenty quarts of vanilla ice cream 
in the middle of the afternoon. Most of these provisions were 
donated by our teachers and others, the balance being pur- 
chased. 

Our tables were spread under the shade of the great oaks 
on the lawn before the meeting house. About one o’clock the 
school was assembled, and, after a few moments’ silence in 
this beautiful woodland scene, which was, without exception, 
maintained by all present, the teachers waited upon the 
scholars while the provisions steadily disappeared. ° 

This picnic, unlike previous ones, was conducted by the 
Virst-day School Department out of funds of its own collec- 
tion for that purpose, as authorized by the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee at its meetingin Fifth month, after it was decided that 
the general funds of the committee were not adequate to allow 
the usual appropriation. Thirty-one dollars and fifty cents 
were collected and twenty-seven dollars and twenty-three cents 
were expended, leaving a balance of four dollars and twenty- 
seven cents for the further use of First-day School Depart- 
ment. The picnic has proven one of the most enjoyable occa- 
sions of the whole school year, and has given pleasure which 
will be long remembered by both scholars and teachers. The 
occasion would have been well worth the cost, even had the 
amount expended been doubly as large. The discipline of the 
school on the trolley cars and during the entire day was excel- 
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lent, and we find, has improved from year to year, though in 
the present instance, this was due largely to the efficient force 
of teachers with which this department has been favored dur- 
ing the past season and on this occasion. ’ 

The picnic now being over, this department is closed for 
the summer and until the second of Tenth month. We feel 
encouraged to believe that we can open in the fall with new 
life and interest. What we need most is a larger assembly 
room at the Guild and a few more class rooms. With these 
additional advantages the work can be gloriously carried on. 

Very truly thine, 
ELtwoop Heacock, Superintendent. 

Philadelphia, Sixth month 20th. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


In addition to the brief account of commencement at Wil- 
mington in this column last week, we have the following: 

The closing exercises of the Wilmington Friends’ School were 
held during the week ending Sixth month 10th. On Fourth- 
day, the exercises of the Primary Department were held. On 
Sixth-day, at ten a.m., the Grammar and High School recital 
was held, and at three p.m. the regular commencement exer- 
cises of the graduating class, which consisted of the follow- 
ing pupils: Frederick Carnes, Howard J. Carpenter, Harriet T. 
Carswell, Gertrude M. Cookman, Robert C. Hallowell, Natalie 
F. Johns, Edith P. Simmons, Edith M. Suplee, Dorothy Vande- 
grift, Frances G. Vandegrift. The speakers and their subjects 
were as follows: “The Gypsie,” Edith Suplee; “ Life in Old 
New York,’ Gertrude Cookman; “Count Tolstoy,’ Robert 
. Hallowell; “The New Japan,” Dorothy Vandegrift. The ad- 
dress to the graduating class was given by Dr. Joseph Swain, 
president of Swarthmore College. Of the graduates, Frederick 
Carnes will go to Cornell; Harriet Carswell, Gertrude Cook- 
man, to Smith; Robert Hallowell, to Harvard; Edith Suplee, 
Dorothy Vandegrift, Frances Vandegrift, to Vassar. The en- 
rollment for the current year was 257, an increase of 32 over 
the previous year. The additional number of pupils has made 
it necessary to increase the teaching staff. The following 
comprise the corps of teachers: Herschel A. Norris (Prince- 
ton), principal; Caroline L. Crew (Smith), Floyd P. Johnson 
(Cornell), Bertha L. Broomell (Swarthmore), Clawson S. 
Hammitt (Julian Academy, Paris), Elsie M. Brodrick (Emer- 
son College of Oratory), John Kern (Colgate University), 
George A. Walton (University of Pennsylvania), Caroline B. 
Drew (Wellesley), Elizabeth F. Sensenig (West Chester State 
Normal School), Laura A. Yerkes, Mary Wilson Pyle, Anna 
Leila Martin and Mary A. Taylor. Two of the Friends’ School 
graduates were awarded prizes at the recent Swarthmore com- 
mencement, Edmond Robinson being awarded the Deborah 
Fisher Wharton Scholarship as the first honor of the Junior 
Class, and Mabel Vernon the Anson Lapham Scholarship, the 
first honor in the Freshman Class. Each of these scholarships 
amounts to $200. The prospects for another successful year 
are very bright. 


LOCUST VALLEY COMMENCEMENT. 

Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, L. I., closed a very sat- 
isfactory year Sixth-day afternoon, Sixth month 17th, when 
the commencement exercises were held and two pupils gradu- 
ated. 

The graduates were Ruth A. Powell, of Farmingdale, L. L., 
and A. Benjamin Edmonds, of Glen Cove, L. I. Both had 
completed the werk of the scientific course. Frederick C. 
Hicks gave the pupils and graduates a very appropriate and 
practical address. 

In the evening of commencement day the old students held 
their re-union and made plans for a special re-union to be 
held next year in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the organization. Franklin T. Coles was 
elected president and Charles Valentine vice-president. <A 
committee was appointed to draft resolutions on the death of 
James R. Willets, president of the Board of Trustees. 

The twenty-eighth annual catalogue of the Academy has 
just been issued. The faculty for next year will be: A. Davis 
Jackson, B.S., principal, mathematics; M. Elizabeth Lamb, 
B.L., assistant principal, French and German; Charles Evans, 
A.B., history and literature; Lucia E. Avery, A.B., Latin and 
Greek; J. Donald Zulich, B.P., science; Anna C. Jones, English 
branches; Jane E. Massey, lower intermediate, and Edna B. 
Downing, music. Emily F. Jackson will be secretary; Blanche 
P. Mead and Lydia Cocks will continue in their respective po- 
sitions of matron and matron’s assistant. 


Ninety-five pupils have been enrolled during the year. Not- 
withstanding an increase in the charge for board and tuition, 
an unusually large proportion of this year’s students have en- 
gaged rooms for next year. Some new pupils are already en- 


rolled, and the prospects for next year are exceptionally good. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—Ely J. Smith, of Doylestown, addressed the 
last regular meeting of the Newtown Friends’ Association, held 
at the home of Thomas N. Stapler, on Fourth-day evening, 
The subject of his address was * Child Labor in Pennsylvania,” 
the study of which deserves the serious thought of all good 
citizens. He said, in part: 

“In the United States over two million children under 15 
years are engaged in gainful occupations, or about one out of 
every forty of our entire population. In Pennsylvania, where 
there have been no amendments to the factory law for four- 
teen years, this proportion is much greater. As a result the 
State has forged ahead in industrial progress at the expense 
of her little children. During the coal strike of last year a 
child under 12, which is the lawful age for girls in Pennsyl- 
vania, testified that she cleaned bobbins twelve hours every 
day for three cents an hour, and this in a Commonwealth 
where mechanics are continually agitating an eight-hour day. 

“The operators of our silk, woolen, lace and textile mills 
claim that without child labor they cannot compete with New 
England, where, strange to say, the flesh and blood of the 
little people is not coined into money. Yet so great is the 
political power of those in control of these industries that 
our lawmakers wil] not act. 

* Of the army of 16,000 factory children in Pennsylvania, one- 
fourth of them are engaged in night work. 

“These are mostly girls, twelve years and under, who grind 
out the long nights where sanitary conditions are neglected 
and moral conditions are unspeakable. 

“But the wages received are comparatively immaterial, 
children of tender age should not be employed at any prices 
under such conditions. Bad as these facts are in themselves, 
the results are even worse. While Pennsylvania is striving 
for higher education, on the roll of illiteracy she ranks next 
to the Southern States as a result of child-labor. Considering 
this question from an inéustrial point of view, while manu- 
facturers at present think the labor of advantage, all thinking 
people must see that if this dwarfing of the children of the 
poor continues, there will be a dearth of trained mechanics in 
the next generation. 

“ Morally, this system eliminates all hope of a clean life for 
the children of the factories. Physically, it means death, or 
worse than that, a degradation that will ere long result in a 
harvest of insanity and crime. 

“Boys and girls are growing up in Pennsylvania without 
even a chance in life. They are powerless to help themselves; 
their parents will not, and of course the manufacturers will 
not. It remains for the churches and all people who love the 
cause of justice, acting solely- upon humanitarian principles, to 
bring about a change.” 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Martha Wilson, 
Evan T. Worthington, Thaddeus Kenderdine, Elizabeth G. 
Stapler, Edward Hutchinson and others participated. All ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the sentiment of the paper, and 
the thanks of the association was tendered to E. J. Smith. It 
was decided to take no action upon the matter until the asso- 
ciation resumes its meetings in the fall, but a number of sug- 
gestions were made. Edward 8S. Hutchinson suggested that 
all the different monthly meetings of the State, the Friends’ 
Associations and other societies send representatives to Har- 
risburg at the next meeting of the Legislature to make known 
the facts of the child labor evil and to petition for better laws. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walten will address the meeting of the associ- 
ation in Tenth month. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


While this month’s Century is primarily a fiction number, it 
contains several other articles worthy of special mention. 
T. T. Munger contributes an appreciative paper on “ The Cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne.” Accompanying this is a portrait of the 
great writer and a little poem by Edith M. Thomas, “ The 
Eyes of Hawthorne.” Under the title, “The Most Popular 
Book in the World,” Henry R. Elliott gives many interesting 
facts concerning the publication and distribution of the Bible. 

Three timely papers deal with the Eastern situation. Man- 
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churia is described by the present United States Consul at An- 
Tung. Dr. Andrew D. White contributes some recollections of 
“Russia in War Time.” He says that Russia, “ powerful as 
she seems when viewed from the outside, is anything but 
strong when viewed from the inside.” He attributes this 
weakness to the theory that one man can do the thinking 
for a hundred millions of people, and adds: “There were cer- 
tainly many noble characters in Russia, and these must have 
felt deeply the condition of things; but there being no great 
middle class, and the lower class having been long kept in be- 
sotted ignorance, there seemed no force on which patriotism 
could take hold.” 

“The Magna Charta of Japan” is the subject of a paper by 
one of the four framers of the Japanese Constitution, Baron 
Kancko (a Harvard LL.D.). He says: “By adopting a con- 
stitutional form of government we have given to the whole 
world the strongest evidence that it is our earnest desire to 
follow closely in the footsteps of civilized nations; and the 
record of the last fourteen years of our Parliament has proved 
that, in addition to this desire, we have shown that we possess 
the capacity to master the mechanism of liberal government; 
that Japan, by her earnest study of modern science, her keen 
appreciation of the benefits of civilization, her strong percep- 
tion of national responsibility, and her perseverance in master- 
ing thoroughly the principles of right conduct accepted by 
civilized nations, has justly earned a place in the family of 
nations.” 


In addition to the usual allowance of good fiction, McClure’s 
Magazine for this month contains two articles that will be 
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7th mo. 3 (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains, N. Y., meet at home of 
Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue. The fol- 
lowing meeting will be at the home of 
Elizabeth and Grace Capron, 84 Brook- 
field Street, White Plains, N. Y., Sev- 
enth month 17th. 


7th mo. 9th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Rutherford Place 
Meeting House, Borough of Manhattan, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


7th mo. 10th (1st-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches will attend Reading 
Meeting at 11 a.m. 


Parke: “Are you well acquainted in 
your suburban home? ” 

Lane: “Not yet; but I know every 
inch of the way back and forth.”—Ze- 
change. 


Free Booklet with full information by mail. 
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widely read by students of sociology. Ex-President Cleveland 
tells clearly and dramatically the inside story of “The Gov- 
ernment in the Chicago Strike of 1894.” He gives the facts 
of this great industrial crisis and the manner in which it was 
met by the Federal courts and authorities. As President he 
insisted that the protection of interstate commerce and the 
United States mails was the natural function of the Federal 
Government. This position, which was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, marked a new way for the guidance of the na- 
tion. Ray Stannard Baker, in his study of the labor prob- 
lem, gives a graphic description of the conflict that is now 
going on between organized capital and organized labor. In 
describing the new employers’ association movement he shows 
capital fighting labor with its own weapons, with the result 
that in many cases peace has come through armed truce. His 
final conclusion is that “the same qualities of fair-dealing, 
honesty and personal contact required in business generally 
are equally necessary in buying and selling labor—a transac- 
tion which is, after all, neither sentiment, nor warfare, nor 
speechifying, but business.” 


St. Nicholas has many stories, rhymes and pictures bearing 
upon Independence Day. It also contains the beginning of a 
serial story for boys, translated from the Japanese, and writ- 
ten by one of Japan’s most popular novelists, Gensai Murai. 
The story, which will run through several numbers, is founded 
upon the life of Bunzayemon Kinokuniya, a Japanese mer- 
chant of the eighteenth century, whose pluck, wisdom and en- 
terprising spirit made him one of the most prosperous and re- 
spected men of the time. 
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